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Toto 

^'^T^HE BIG FOUR" have been tooted and touted up and down 

A column after column, Picabia's nudes have danced at every 

spring. Bruncusi eggs have rolled the length of Fifth 

Avenue, and Pascin's ladies of ill fame have mingled freely. 

Nadelman has occupied the ^^laboratory" all by himself. But 

Toto, who is he? 

Toto is the most creative artist that has visited our shores in 
many a day. He is a clown at the Hippodrome who has invented 
a bow which has given pleasure to thousands. His message is* 
delivered direct. He bows and thousands roar. 

His simple make-up is a marvel. Black coat, pants, vest, neck- 
tie and eyebrows. White shirt, collar, neck, face and head. On 
top of his head, two vermillion circles. 

The quantity of massed black, the quantity of massed white, 
the tie, the brows, the red spots— what taste ! 

His collar fits his chest rather than his neck. His clothes, are 
too big. They hang in a variety of vertical folds; his neck sticks 
up out of them, his eyebrows are elevated and- — those red spots! 

When he bows the change from one thing to another is start- 
ling. The set of movements that make the change never happened 
before. It's a mystery they happen now. 

His head moves, his body moves : the vertical folds move down 
and out on either side and become horizontal. The white shirt dis- 
appears, then the tie, the collar, the neck, the face, and his head 
touches the floor. The red spots are in full view, the white head 
rests against a mysterious mass of black shapes that make up a thing 
that can't be named. 

Toto has brought us joy. He is to be with us for another 
season. Thanks to the management of the Hippodrome. 

R. C. 
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Mr. Jean Crotti. 
Dear Sir: 

*^It is an absolute expression of my idea of Marcel Duchamp. 
Not my idea of how he looks, so much as my appreciation of the 
amiable character that he IS. How may such an appreciation be 
visualized without making it conventional and commonplace? I 
have used soft metal and fine wires for this characterization of 
Marcel Duchamp. To me, the character of my friend is most 
strikingly shown in the forehead and eyes, so I have carefully 
modeled these in detail, in the solid metal, and my likeness is 
already achieved. But as half a head, detached, would look odd 
and prejudice the portrait as a whole, I have completed the lower 
part of the face in bent wire outline. This is pure detached line 
drawing, in its way. Note how perfectly it conveys the expression 
of the mouth, harmonizing with that of the eyes." (From The 
World Magazine, August 27, 1916.) 

Mr. Crotti, this may be a good description of your method of 
doing something and your reasons for doing it. But now that it 
is done, the American public would like to know what is its value 
as a work of Art. What it possesses or contains which rnakes it a 
work of Art and how it justifies you as an artist — a big artist — one 
of "The Big Four." 

Is your "absolute expression" the result of taste? 

Is your "absolute expression" the result of imagination? 

Is your "absolute expression" the absolute expression of a big 
artist, how does it differ from the absolute expression of a little 
artist, how does it differ from the absolute expression of a — 
plumber? 

Does the difference make you a big artist, the little artist a 
little artist and the plumber a plumber? 

Why "not my idea of how he looks, so much" ? 

If "not my idea of how he looks, so much," why "the forehead 
and eyes . . . carefully modeled in detail ... my likeness . . . 
half a head, detached, would look odd ... the lower part of the 
face ... expression of the mouth . . . that of the eyes" ? 

What is left for "my appreciation of the amiable character 
that he IS"? 
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Why did you leave out the ears? 

Does that omission constitute a preponderance of "my appre- 
ciation of the amiable character that he IS"? 

Yes, how may such an appreciation be visualized without 
making it conventional and commonplace? 

What is the matter with the conventional and the comnion- 
place which is not the matter with "my appreciation of the amiable 
character that he IS"? 

Mr. Crotti, are not the conventional and the commonplace two 
very much abused adjectives, since they have been elevated to the 
dignity of nouns? 

What is the aesthetic advantage gained by using soft metal and 
fine wires instead of the conventional and commonplace materials 
of sculpture? 

Was it because a softness and a fineness was necessary for your 
"absolute expression" of your friend's amiable character that you 
used soft metal and fine wires, and how far away is this from the 
conventional and the commonplace? 

Did you furnish the softness and the fineness, or did the soft 
metal and the fine wires furnish it? 

Does your selection of the soft metal and the fine wires make 
your work a work of Art? 

By your careful detailed modeling, in soft solid metal, of the 
most striking part of your friend, have you established yourself as 
a big artist whose "absolute expression" is a work of Art? 

Did your "idea" compel "absolute expression" in soft metal and 
fine wires because your "idea" could not be absolutely expressed in 
any other medium, conventional or otherwise, and does this show 
you to be a big artist whose "absolute expression" is a work of Art? 

What is the difference between your "absolute expression" oi 
your friend's forehead and eyes and a photograph of your friend's 
forehead and eyes, and does this difference make you a big artist 
whose "absolute expression" is a work of Art? 

Why '^absolute expression"? 

Do you mean that your expression is free from limitation, de- 
pendence, or relation, unconditional and unconditioned, complete, 
perfect and superlative, free from admixture, unadulterated and 
pure, without exception or abatement, unrestricted, unquestionable. 
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positive, total and entire, and does this claim make you a big artist 
whose "absolute expression" is a work of Art? 

As a reason for "completing" the lower part of the face, you 
say "half a head, detached, would look odd and prejudice the 
portrait as a whole," but have you removed the oddity and the 
prejudice? 

Is it because "half a head, detached, would look odd," etc., 
that you employed a fine wire to "complete" the lower part of the 
face? 

You say, "This is pure detached line drawing, in its way." I 
don't, in ariy way, question the purity or the detachment of the 
bent wires, but I do, in every way, question the line drawing. The 
bent wires may, by their positions and their existence in fact, indi- 
cate an area, somewhere in which, or somewhere outside of which, 
a drawing might be made ; but as the inside is the same as the out- 
side, and as both are empty, there is no drawing, and no aesthetic 
reason for the pure detached bent wires. 

You ask us to "note how perfectly it conveys the expression of 
the mouth, harmonizing with that of the eyes." Can you note this, 
Mr. Crotti? 

R. C. 




The three hundred and sixty-first degree. 



